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THE BULLETIN OF THE 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

The meeting of members, to hear reports on the first year of 
Museum activities, was called to order in the Lecture Hall at the 
Museum on Thursday evening, June 7, by Honorable William 
B. Sanders, President of the Museum. 

Judge Sanders congratulated the members of the Museum on 
the success of the institution's first year as evidenced by the large 
attendance of visitors, and on the very large membership totaling 
at this time 2744. He congratulated the Director and stafFof the 
Museum on the effective work accomplished, which had given the 
Museum at once a leading place among the art institutions of the 
country. He expressed the feeling that all could look back upon 
the first year with satisfaction, as they could look forward to the 
years to come with anticipation of the pleasures and benefits to be 
brought to Cleveland through the Museum and its attendant ac- 
tivities. 

Judge Sanders said that no one person in Cleveland had worked 
more constantly for the interest of art, or been more active in the 
preliminary plans leading to the erection of the present building, 
than Hermon A. Kelley, Secretary of the Museum, who would 
report for the Trustees. 

REPORT OF MR. KELLEY 

It is appropriate upon this, the first anniversary of the opening of this 
Museum, that we should look back over our work and mark the prog- 
ress made. 

All will remember the long period of waiting which followed the dona- 
tion of the funds for the foundation of the institution. It is not my pur- 
pose at this time to rehearse the reasons why earlier action seemed to the 
Trustees impracticable. That is an old story which may now happily be 
forgotten. What it is important to point out, however, is that the delay 
which preceded the actual commencement of building operations and which 
doubtless seemed to many unnecessarily long, has actually resulted in a 
great benefit to the community. 

Earlier action would have involved imperfect working arrangements 
between the different trusts which held the endowments upon which the 
institution was founded, would have resulted in much less mature and 
well-considered building plans, and would have given rise to serious mis- 
takes, most of which we think have been avoided. 

One point will serve to illustrate this latter thought. In the earlier days 
of the project, considerable doubt existed as to the business wisdom of 
expending so large a sum of money upon a building when we had so little 
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to put into it. Suggestions were made, and seriously considered, that a 
smaller, less ambitious structure, or partially completed building would 
answer all present needs. It is more than probable that one of these sug- 
gestions would have prevailed, if the building had been commenced even 
a year earlier than it was. Yet, at the present time I venture to say that 
no one would consider for a moment the advisability of a museum less 
complete or less monumental than the one of which we are all justly proud. 

Entirely apart from its satisfying artistic quality, its capacity, its com- 
pleteness, and its convenience, it may be said in the most practical sense 
that the present building has paid enormous dividends upon the investment. 

The response of the public of Cleveland to its appeal has been remark- 
able. Gifts and benefactions, large and small, have flowed in ; the people, 
rich and poor, have been attracted; and civic pride has been aroused to an 
extent which could not have been possible without this tangible expression 
of permanence and beauty. Doubtless, certain lovers of art would have re- 
sponded to a lesser call, but I repeat that the institution could not have 
hoped to spring into such unprecedented popular favor, or to attract to 
itself such gratifying financial and artistic support, if we had given you an 
inferior or an incomplete building. In the rather crude and materialistic 
words of a hard-headed business man, with whom I recently discussed the 
success of the Museum, "it has paid to advertise." 

While, of course, the principal gain to Cleveland has been educational 
and artistic, I know you will pardon me for calling attention, in passing, 
to this cruder and more material phase of our success. 

This brings me to a more concrete statement of the progress made. I 
shall not weary you with much statistical information, and shall only men- 
tion a few of the gratifying evidences of the popular interest and private 
generosity to which I have referred. 

GIFTS 

It will be impossible within the brief time allotted to me this evening to 

enumerate all the benefactions which have come to us. Among the more 

important collections donated, the following may be mentioned : 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade : 

34 paintings of high merit, many of them of the first importance; collection 
showing history of lace ; collection of snuff-boxes, vinaigrettes, Oriental jewelry, 
and textiles. 

Mrs. L. E. Holden: 

An important collection of 78 paintings, mostly of the early Italian Schools, and 
8 other objects. 

Mrs. Dudley P. Allen : 

Set of eight Barberini tapestries; bust of Dr. D. P. Allen. 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance : 

Collection of arms and armour (over 500 pieces) ; with the exception of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum collection, the first in any museum in America. Also a library 
upon the subject. 
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Mr. Worcester R. Warner: 

A liberal fund for the establishment of The Worcester R. Warner Collection, a 
large number of purchases for which have already been made; together with an 
agreement to establish an endowment therefor. 

Mr. David Z. Norton : 

Collection of 55 Inro and Netsuke, and a collection of 52 Japanese mirrors. 

The John Huntington Collection : 

Objects of Egyptian Art, Art of the Near and Far East, Colonial paintings, Re- 
naissance and Gothic Art. 

The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection: 

Over 1 00 paintings permanently loaned under an arrangement by which sales and 
substitutions can be made by the Trustees of the Museum, thus insuring a con- 
stant improvement in the character of the collection as time goes on. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King : 

Many objects of Chinese sculpture, pottery and jade, a painting by Gaston La 
Touche, and a bronze replica of "Le Penseur," by Rodin. 

Bequest of Mrs. Charles W. Harkness: 

European porcelains, 1 1 important paintings, mostly by American artists, which, 
however, will not immediately become available, and an Endowment Fund of 
#100,000, to be known as The Charles W. Harkness Bequest. 

Funds: 

The Dudley P. Allen Fund . . . $150,000 
Membership Endowment Fund . . 55,21 5 

Other endowments have been promised but have not yet been turned over. 

A conservative estimate places the value of the gifts in money and ob- 
jects of art made to the Museum since the foundations of the building were 
laid at more than two and one half millions of dollars. This does not take 
into account the two original endowments from which the building fund 
was provided and from which the Museum has thus far derived its princi- 
pal support and maintenance. 

In this connection it may be said that all fears that the building would 
prove too large for our needs have disappeared. With the loans, which 
will always be made a more or less important feature of the Museum, our 
permanent collection is already large enough to insure a continuous and 
satisfying exhibition. In fact, the accumulation of material already points 
to a day not many years distant when more room will be required. Thanks 
to the ever ready generosity and thoughtfulness of Mr. and Mrs. Wade, 
the Museum owns the reversionary title to several acres of Park land im- 
mediately in the rear of the Museum. When the time comes that an ad- 
dition to the present building is required, it is only necessary that the City 
should abandon for park purposes such an area as may be needed and we 
have an available site large enough to accommodate the largest Museum in 
the world. 

Even more interesting in certain respects than the additions which have 
come to our art collections and our resources, is the interest which the 
public at large has taken in the institution as evidenced by the 
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ATTENDANCE 

The total number of visitors to the Museum for the year ending yesterday 
was as follows : 

Average attendance per day 1.032 

Average attendance per Sunday (free) 4>333 

Average attendance per Holiday (free) T »695 

Average attendance for all free days 2, 1 86 

Average attendance for all pay days 1 46 

Total number of free admissions 368,105 

Total number of paid admissions 8,354 

Total number of all admissions 376,459 

I have not been able to obtain accurate comparative figures from other 
museums, but from unofficial reports and conversations with museum 
officials, it seems clear that Cleveland's record has been exceeded by few 
other museums in the country. Not only has the attendance been numer- 
ically great, but the interest of a large class of our visitors has been of an 
unusually intelligent character. Lectures, whether given in the exhibition 
rooms upon the subjects there located, or in the auditorium upon more 
general subjects, have been well attended. Saturdays and Sundays there 
have been hundreds of keen wide-awake school children in the building 
laying the foundations for future art interest and appreciation. 

Thousands of foreigners whose feeling for art has been cultivated by 
the opportunities of their native lands far beyond the range of their edu- 
cation in purely intellectual fields, have thronged the galleries. Come here 
on Sunday and you may see whole families of these people — fathers and 
mothers carrying or leading their children about — showing a delight in and 
appreciation of the objects, which is too often lacking in the practical 
American. 

Of the educational work of the Museum in the public schools and the 
community, others will speak. Suffice it to say that the Trustees, under 
the able administration of Mr. Whiting, are determined that this institu- 
tion shall be a live educational force in the community and not a mere cold 
storage warehouse for works of art. 

I will only refer to one other field of usefulness in which this institution 
has, I believe, been much appreciated. This is in connection with the 
Cleveland School of Art. While the two institutions are entirely distinct 
in origin and control, their objects are so nearly akin that they must always 
be of great mutual assistance to each other. The Museum gains from the 
constant growth of intelligent art appreciation which the School is stim- 
ulating in the community ; while the School, besides being strengthened by 
a similar reciprocal influence from the Museum, is greatly helped in its 
practical work of instruction by the presence, ready at hand, of a large 
collection of illustrative material. Judging from the large number of art 
students whom I have seen from time to time in the Museum, it seems 
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clear that our galleries are supplying a great need to our sister educational 
institution. As time goes on, it is our hope that this cooperation may be 
extended and strengthened, to the growing benefit, not only of the School 
and the Museum, but of the public at large. 

It is also our hope that Cleveland's other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, especially Western Reserve University, may see their way clear, 
through the establishment of regular chairs or lectureships, to a closer co- 
operation with the work of the Museum. 

THE MUSEUM STAFF 

No record of our progress would be complete without a recognition of 
our debt to our Director, and his able staffof assistants. Many of the gifts 
we have received, much of the public interest that has been aroused, and 
a large measure of the influence which this institution has exerted in Cleve- 
land, are directly due to the enthusiasm and the untiring and wisely directed 
effort of Mr. Whiting. The Trustees feel that the importance of his work 
to the Museum and to this community cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

I feel sure that Mr. Whiting would be among the first to recognize the 
very great help he has had in all his efforts from his gracious and tactful 
wife, who fills so efficiently the position of Assistant to the Director. 

The Trustees also desire to express their deep appreciation of the able 
and loyal services of the Museum staff, every member of which deserves 
especial mention, which honor the time limit placed upon me un fortunately 
precludes. You are to be congratulated upon the wisdom the Director has 
shown in surrounding himself with a corps of assistants so well qualified 
to conduct this institution and to extend its benefits to the public. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

On June 1,1917, the Museum had members of different classes as follows : 

Benefactors 6 

Honorary Fellows 19 

Fellows in Perpetuity 4 

Fellows for Life 12 

Fellows 101 

Life Members 409 

Sustaining Members 20 

Annual Members 2, 1 73 

Total, 2,744 
While this list is in part the result of an active canvass for members, 
still it furnishes another striking evidence of public interest. In order to 
grow or to succeed in any large way, an institution of this kind must have 
the support of a regular constituency. It cannot rely too strongly upon the 
support of the merely casual visitor. Unless the people of Cleveland lend 
us their aid, both moral and financial; unless they show in a real sense that 
they regard this institution as theirs ; unless they become responsible for 
its success, much of our work will have gone for naught, and most of our 
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hopes will have been in vain. Up to the present time there has been no 
cause for discouragement. But we need your continued support, and we 
need an even larger membership. It is hoped that the absorbing interest 
which every good American is taking, and of course should take, in the 
great war now raging, will not be permitted to interfere with the welfare 
of your Museum. While patriotic devotion to the great needs of our coun- 
try is, of course, our paramount duty, there is, I think, a real danger to all 
of us in allowing our thoughts to dwell too intently and too constantly upon 
necessities and horrors of the times. Too great absorption in any serious 
subject leads to morbidity. 

I have recently heard many people say that this constant talk of war 
and its attendant disasters and anxieties was getting on their nerves; men 
are finding it impossible to apply themselves to their ordinary avocations : 
are even unable to sleep because of continual thought and apprehension. 
That way lies insanity, individual and national. We must maintain some 
of our normal and healthful activities. Among these, certainly there is 
none more worthy, none more restful, none more helpful to our higher 
aspirations, none which will afford stronger and better support to our war- 
weakened faith in humanity and civilization, than these institutions which 
were built to preserve and foster our ideals. Art is the most democratic 
form of human activity. It is the highest expression of human culture. Is 
it necessary or wise that we should forget these things in our absorption in 
this terrible world conflict, or neglect them in order to be patriotic? Does 
not patriotism call as loudly for the preservation of culture as it does for 
the destruction of Kulturl 

And, after all, is not patriotism strengthed by some respite from the 
stress of horror which surrounds us, some outlet for our higher aspirations? 
As our Director has well said in his message to you, printed in our last 
Bulletin : 

Our art museums, in so far as they are maintained as institutions 
'by and for the people,' must inevitably become more and more life- 
giving oases in a desert of war-talk, war-fear and war-hope — restful 
places in which peace and inspiration may be found, and where that 
high courage which is bred of noble ideals may be strengthened and 
prepared for whatever sacrifice may be necessary to establish forever 
the true spirit of democracy among all men. 

Following the Trustees' report Judge Sanders said that the mem- 
bers would, he knew, be pleased to hear from the Director, to 
whom he would now turn over the meeting, as Mr. Whiting pro- 
posed to present his report in a rather novel manner, largely 
through individual reports presented in person by the heads of 
departments who were, under him, responsible for the conduct 
of the Museum. 
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Mr. Whiting reminded the members of the pleasant words of 
welcome and felicitation expressed by the visiting Presidents of 
other museums who were speakers at the Inaugural exercises on 
June 6, 1 9 1 6. He also recalled the beauty of the sight within and 
without the building at the brilliant Inaugural Reception in the 
evening, at which several thousand members and out-of-town 
guests saw, for the first time, the building and the Inaugural 
Exhibition gathered to celebrate its opening. This important 
exhibition was rendered possible through the generous sub- 
scriptions of the Trustees and Councilors who provided the 
funds to pay the heavy expenses entailed. The subscribers to the 
Inaugural fund were: 

Mrs. Dudley P. Allen Mrs. John Huntington D. Z. Norton 

Charles W. Bingham H.H.Johnson Earl W. Oglebay 

Charles F. Brush H. A. Kelley James Parmelee 

E. S. Burke, Jr. Ralph King William B. Sanders 

Henry G. Dalton Dr. J. H. Lowman John L. Severance 

Howard P. Eells A. B. McNairy Ambrose Swasey 

Paul L. Feiss Samuel Mather W. S. Tyler 

L. C. Hanna William G. Mather J. H. Wade 

Mrs. Henry R. Hatch Edward A. Merritt George H. Worthington 
Charles L. Murfey 

The Inaugural Exhibition was followed by a series of special ex- 
hibitions in the following sequence: 

EXHIBITIONS 

The Guild of Boston Artists; 

Paintings by California Artists; 

Collection of Paintings presented by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade; 

Exhibition of Printing by Bruce Rogers; 

Chicago Society of Etchers; 

Bronzes by Paul Manship; lent by the artist and Mrs. W. N. Gates; 

Paintings from The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection; 

Paintings from Horace Kelley Art Foundation; 

Gordon Estate, recent Accessions and other loans; 

Modern French Paintings from various lenders; 

Pastels by J. McLure Hamilton; lent by the artist and Mrs. E. H. Harriman; 

Water-colors by Auguste Ravier, loaned by F. S. Lahm; 

The Worcester R. Warner Collection; 

Bronzes and Marbles by Chester Beach; lent by the artist; 

Portrait Lithographs by William Rothenstein, and a few process-reproductions 

of portraits and other lithographs by Whistler; 
Second Annual Exhibit of the American Bookplate Society; Bookplates by 

E. D. French and Bookplates of famous people, lent by Western Reserve 

University; 
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Cleveland Photographic Society; 

Paintings by Ignacio Zuloaga; lent by the artist and various owners; 

Lithographs of English Munitions Works by Joseph Pennell; lent by S. P. 

Halle; 
Lithographs by Fantin-Latour, lent by Charles L. Freer; 
Retrospective Exhibit of French Art, lent by French Government and the 

Luxembourg Museum; 
War Posters, lent by F. S. Lahm. 

In addition to the statistics on membership already given in the 
report of the Secretary, it will be of interest to members to know 
that information secured at the last moment makes it possible to 
offer the following table of attendance in relation to population; 
the figures in each case being based on the last government cen- 
sus report with the regular percentage of increase added: 

POPULATION I9I 6 ATTENDANCE PEBCENTAGI 

*Cleveland 670,000 * 376,459 56.2 

Buffalo 454,630 255,599 5 2 - 2 

Toledo 210,000 100,759 47-9 

Minneapolis 353,460 148,938 42.2 

Chicago 2,472,158 920,308 41.3 

Boston 745>439 2 65,4og 35.5 

St. Louis 737>3°° 201,460 27.3 

*Worcester 162,697 * 35 >^97 22.1 

Philadelphia 1,700,000 363,520 20.7 

Indianapolis 285,000 51,082 J 7-9 

Rochester 248,465 41,006 15.8 

NewYork Icoa7 22i f 6 95»9°4 '3-8 

Brooklyn f S>°47> 221 \ 541,082 10.7 

Brooklyn and New York combined 1,236,986 24. 5 

*Attendance records for 1916-1917. 

During our first winter season we have been trying some experi- 
ments to learn, if possible, the type of lectures which are most 
acceptable or most needed. The steadily increasing attendance 
indicates that people are finding the lectures enjoyable and 
profitable, and the lecture-hall, with its perfect ventilation and 
acoustics, a pleasant place in which to listen to the speakers 
brought here for their benefit. The lectures have been given in- 
dependently and also, in several cases, in cooperation with other 
organizations. For instance, three were under the auspices of the 
McBride Lecture Fund, two jointly with the Archaeological 
Institute, and others with the Garden Club, the Geographical 
Club, etc. The lectures given in the auditorium were as follows: 
What Have Pictures to do with Life? Charles A. Caffin 

Art for Life's Sake Charles A. Caffin 
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Talk to Council of Sociology 

Beauty of Line in Nature and the Arts 

Talk to St. Boniface Guild of Nurses 

Etchings 

The Art and Civilization of Sicily 

The Industries, Games and Sports of 

Ancient Egyptians 
American Gardens in Color 
Talk to China Decorators' Association 
History of Printing 
Fine Bookbinding 
Diirer und Holbein als Vertreter deutschen 

Wesens 



F. A. Whiting 

Henry Turner Bailey 

Mrs. Emily G. Gibson 

Mrs. Bertha Jaques 

Arthur Stanley Riggs 

Mrs. Grant Williams 

Mrs. Frances Johnston 

J. Arthur MacLean 

C. P. Vitz 

Miss Gertrude Stiles 



Dr. 



Kuno Francke 

Mount Robsen and the Valley of a Thousand Falls Frank Yeigh 

One-act Modern Plays Auspices the Drama League 

History of the Telephone Norman Anderson 

The National Glacier Park L. E. Kitchell 

Japanese Flowers: Arrangements, Gardens, 

Festivals Mrs. Elise J. Blattner and Miss Clara Blattner 

One of the Great Discoveries of Recent 

Times in Egypt 
Chinese Pottery and Porcelain 
Talk to The Cleveland Trust Company Club 
Two Talks on Armor 
Pottery 

The New Art for the New Age 
Art in Japanese Gardens; Composition; 

Symbolism; suggestions to Americans 

for the home and for the city 
Art Structure; what the Artist says and how 

he says it 
The Great Hindu Temple at Ankor-Wat in 

Cambodia 
Mount Shasta and the Cascade Mountains 
The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 

French and Italian Plays Students of College for Women 

Ancient Temple of ^Esculapius at Epidaurus Professor Bill 

Talk to East Technical High School Miss Helen Gilchrist 

Luca della Robbia Charles Theodore Carruth 

Talk to Young Women's Christian Association Miss Helen Gilchrist 
Talk to Ceramic Club Dr. Huebsch 

The Parish and the Parish Churches of England H. Langford Warren 
Rheims Cathedral H. Langford Warren 

Talk to The H. Black Company 
The Venetians 

Shakespeare Celebration by Children 
Talk to The Halle Brothers Company 

Employees 



Joseph Lindon Smith 

J. Arthur MacLean 

F. A. Whiting 

Dr. Bashford Dean 

C. J. Poiez 

Claude Bragdon 



Arthur W. Dow 

Arthur W. Dow 

Joseph Lindon Smith 

John P. Clum 

Dr. Edgar J. Banks 



Miss Katherine Gibson 
Ken yon Cox 

Henry Turner Bailey 
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I n addition to the lectures given in the Museum, the Director has, 
since coming to Cleveland four years ago, given many informal 
talks to organizations of all kinds in every part of the city, thus 
explaining to audiences aggregating some thousands what it would 
mean to them to have a Museum here. It is believed these pre- 
liminary talks had an influence on the large immediate attendance. 

Every effort has been made to cooperate with the schools, col- 
leges, churches and other institutions of the city, and the increas- 
ing use of the Museum made by them is very gratifying. 

After making an appeal for the hearty and enthusiastic support 
of every member that the influence of the Museum might be ex- 
tended as widely as possib le, Mr. Whiting introduced the Curator, 
J. Arthur MacLean, whose special responsibility is the care and 
preservation of the objects in the Museum and their installation. 
Mr. MacLean explained briefly the system of registration in- 
stalled after a careful study of various methods employed by 
other museums. He urged all owners of art objects to keep 
careful records of their own possessions, for the benefit of future 
owners. He explained the effort made to install each object to 
the best possible advantage and to supply labels giving ade- 
quately the information desired by visitors. 

The next report was submitted by Langdon Warner, Field 
Agent, whose appointment was due to the liberality of Messrs. 
J. L. Severance, J. H. Wade, W. G. Mather, Ralph King, and 
D. Z. Norton, who two years ago established the Oriental Ex- 
pedition Fund which provided the means for an expedition to the 
Far East under Mr. Warner's direction. Mr. Warner's report 
will appear in another issue. 

M r. Frank J. Pool, Registrar and Assistant Secretary, reported 
that in addition to all the accounting work of the Museum, his 
office had handled and properly registered 7,518 incoming objects 
and 1,778 outgoing, a total of 9,296, on which a total insurance 
of $4,728,668.50, against all risks, had been written with total 
claims for damage amounting to only $186.81. When it is un- 
derstood that 527 receipts were issued for the objects and 7,51 8 
temporary numbers applied, the amount of work required will be 
apparent. In addition to this, upwards of 30,000 record cards, in 
most cases with photographs attached, have been prepared, and 
the number painted on the objects permanently in the possession 
of the Museum to the extent of 4,454 items. 
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One of the most vital activities of a modern museum is that 
devoted to making the collections useful and intelligible to the 
people of the community. The Educational Department was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Emily G. Gibson, whose death in January de- 
prived the Museum of one of its most effective workers. Miss 
Katherine Gibson, who is Acting Assistant in Charge of Educa- 
tional Work, presented a report which will appear later. 

Another important department of the Museum is the Library, 
over which Miss Marian Comings presides as Assistant Libra- 
rian in Charge, with Miss Sadie Kiser as an assistant. Miss Com- 
ings' report will be published in the September Bulletin. The 
material now in the Library can be briefly listed as follows : 
Books 'j475 

Pamphlets and catalogues 1 >7S° 

Photographs 2,908 

Lantern-slides 1,880 

Postcards 1,336 

The Museum has consolidated several miscellaneous activities 
under the title of Sales Department, of which Mr. E. A. Ruggles 
is in charge, with Miss Dorothy Curtis as Assistant. They have 
charge of sales of objects or paintings from current exhibitions 
and of catalogues, photographs, etc., and of the production of such 
photographs, postcards and lantern-slides. The department also 
produces the photographs for registration work and already has 
a file of over one thousand negatives; Mr. Ruggles also conducts 
the printing-office which provides all the labels and other printed 
matter used by the Museum except the Bulletins and catalogues 
which are too large for the Museum equipment. 

An important department of the Museum is that devoted to 
the membership activities, which has resulted in the notable list 
ofmembers reported by Mr. Kelley. Miss MargaretT. Numsen 
is Membership Secretary, and in addition to the keeping of mem- 
bership records, has charge of the mailing-list for the Bulletin and 
other notices to members, the annual students' tickets, compli- 
mentary tickets, etc. The department also provides cards with 
addresses, etc., for the use of Mr. Albert Ellis, who is in charge 
of the membership extension, and is doing efficient work for the 
Museum. Miss Numsen's assistant is Miss Mae Mellman. 

The general office work is being carefully organized. The cor- 
respondence files are being systematized under the direction of 
M iss Gertrude U nderhill, Assistant to the Director. The general 
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office is in charge of Miss Sophie Burgdorff, assisted by Miss 
Minnie Bredbeck. 

The last report submitted was that of Mr. James F. McCabe, 
our efficient Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. It is Mr. 
McCabe who is responsible for the physical care of the building 
and the protection of the collections. That he does his work well 
is evidenced by the number of visitors who remark on the good 
housekeeping everywhere evident. This report is of interest to 
all who care to know of the inner workings of the Museum and 
will be printed in the September Bulletin. 

The meeting proved to be an interesting one, and the manner 
of presenting reports by the heads of departments in person 
seemed successful, as it brought the Museum staff personally be- 
fore the members and established a connection which seems to 
be of interest and importance. 

Following the adjournment of the meeting, the members and 
their families were received by Mr. and Mrs. Sanders, Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton, Mr. and Mrs. Kelley, Mr. Bingham, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Whiting. While the attendance was small in comparison 
with the large membership of the Museum, it was an interesting 
occasion, and one tending to draw together the members and to 
make them acquainted with the varied activities of the Museum. 

SUMMER EXHIBITS 
The John White Alexander Memorial Exhibition opened on 
June 29 in Gallery IX and will continue through August 26. It 
comprises twenty-seven examples of Mr. Alexander's art, includ- 
ing the important portrait of Walt Whitman lent by the Metro- 
politan M useum of Art and the Pot of Basil lent by the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. It is an interesting and important exhibit. 

I n Gallery X are shown a choice group of Japanese prints, mostly 
from the collection presented by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade, but 
with important additions lent by Mr. Ralph King, and a few pre- 
sented by Mrs. Henry S. Upson. 

In Gallery XI is exhibited an important group of etchings by 
James McNeill Whistler, kindly lent from his collection by Mr. 
Ralph King, and a few etched portraits of Whistler by fellow 
artists. This exhibit will bear the most careful study of those who 
are interested in the work of this great American genius who made 
so unique an impression upon the art and the artists of his time. 



